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INTRODUCTION 

Between  1941  and  1945,  many  changes  took  place  within  the 
corporate  life  and  experience  of  America.   World  War  II  embroiled 
the  entire  nation  in  conflict  on  two  fronts.   Once  again  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  call  on  all  of  its  citizens  to 
participate  in  the  'war  to  beat  all  wars'.   Black  Americans  well 
draft  into  service.   Thus  while  there  was  conflict  on  two  military- 
fronts,  there  was  also  conflict  within  the  army  itself.   World  War 
II  was  a  new  test  period  for  Black  troops.   Many  were  pioneers 
in  this  arena  which  gave  Black  soldiers,  one  of  which  was  the 
'First  Black  Catholic  Chaplain'  to  serve  American  troops:  Fr.  John 
Walter  Bowman,  S.V.D.   His  story  reflects  no  only  a  critical 
period  in  history  of  Blacks  in  the  United  States  but  marks  a 
pivotal  step  for  Black  Catholics  in  their  American  experience. 

The  first  Black  Catholic  priest  in  the  United  States,  Fr. 

1 
Augustus  Tolton  (1854-1897)  of  the  Diocese  of  Quincy,  Illinois 

introduced  the  American  Catholic  community  to  the  fact  that 

a  man  could  serve  as  a  priest.   Fr.  Tolton  was  the  pioneer  who  se 

the  state  for  Black  priest  to  serve  the  broader  community.   His 

story  was  one  that  ranged  from  attack  and  outright  rejection  to 

unquestioned  acceptance  and  appreciation  because  of  his  ability  to 

serve  the  German  Catholic  community  in  their  own  language. 

The  Fr.  John  Walter  Bowman,  S.V.D.  story  is  a  story  of  the 

contributions  made  by  one  Black  man  of  God  in  a  world  that  still 
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boggles  the  mind  of  many.   This  paper  will  examine  the  life  and 
experience  of  Fr.  John  Bowman,  S.V.D.  in  the  light  of  those 
factors  which  made  him  unique  to  the  World  War  II  experience.   He 
was  a  Black  Roman  Catholic  priest,  stationed  with  Black  troops  yet 
a  chaplain  to  all  troops. 


1 

The  three  Heal  brothers:  Bishop  James  A.  Healy  (1830-1900), 
bishop  of  Portland,  Maine;  Alexander  Sherwood  Healy,  J. CD. 
(1836-1875),  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston;  Patrick  F.  Healy,  S.J. 
Ph.D.,  President  of  Georgetown  University,  Washington,  D.C.  were 
actually  the  first  Black  priest  in  the  United  States,  but  they  all 
were  able  to  'pass  for  white'.   They  experienced   some  difficulty 
when  their  racial  heritage  was  discovered. 


FATHER  JOHN  WALTER  BOWMAN,  SVD 
FIRST  U.S.  ARMY  BLACK  CATHOLIC  CHAPLAIN,  1908  -  1992 


"ROOTS  OF  BLACKS  IN  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH" 

"Most  historians  agree  that  during  the  colonial  period  of 

American  history  the  Catholic  Church  granted  more  religious 

2 
respect  and  privileges  to  Blacks  than  did  Protestants."    Black 

Catholics  have  deep  roots  in  the  society  of  America.   Their 

presence  and  contributions  are  recorded  in  all  three  of  the 

Catholic  traditions  within  today's  America.   Fr.  Cyprian  Davis, 

O.S.B.  in  his  book  The  History  of  Black  Catholics  in  the  United 

States  points  to  the  participation  of  Blacks  in  the  development  of 

3 
the  Spanish,  French  and  English-speaking  Catholic  communities 

prior  to  the  American  Revolution.    From  the  founding  of  the 

4  5  6  7 

cities  of  Chicago,   Los  Angeles,   St.  Augustine,   and  St.  Louis 

to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  presence  in  Maryland,  Blacks 

Catholics,  free  and  enslaved,  played  significant  roles. 

The  Black  Catholic  community  grew  strongest  in  the  French  and 

English  colonies  of  the  United  States.   Arcadia  (Alabama, 


2 

Christopher  Vecsey,  "Black  Catholics:  Will  the  Church 
Respond  Affirmatively  to  Black  Appeals?  Commonweal  104  (27  MAY 
1977):  332. 
3 

Cyprian  Davis,  O.S.B. ,  The  History  of  Black  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1990),  p.  28-66. 
4 

Ibid,  p.  83, 
5 

Ibid,  p.  33-34. 
6 

Ibid,  p.  31-32. 
7 

Ibid,  p.  82. 
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Mississippi   and  Louisiana  gulf  coast),  a  French  based  community 

and  Maryland  were  the  primary  centers  of  Black  Catholicism. 

Maryland  Catholics  later  settled  the  territory  of  Kentucky, 

taking  their  slaves  with  them.   At  the  time  Baltimore  was 

designated  as  the  first  diocese  in  the  new  independent  country  of 

the  United  States  (1889),  the  Black  Catholic  community  was  well 

established.   In  1875,  Fr.  John  Carroll,  then  Prefect  Apostolic  of 

the  Catholic  Missions  in  the  United  States,  reported  to  Leonardo 

Cardinal  Antonelli,  prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda, 

the  Catholic  situation  in  this  new  land. 

"The  Catholic  population  in  Maryland  is  about 
15,800.   Of  this  number  nine  thousand  are  adult 
about  three  thousand  are  children,  and  the 
same  number  are  slaves  of  all  ages,  come  from 
Africa,  who  are  called  'Negroes'  because  of 
their  color.   In  Pennsylvania  there  are  at 
least  seven  thousand  but  very  few  Africans. "8 

Maryland  was  the  home  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  English 

colony.   They  owned  four  major  plantations  with  slaves  in  Southern 

Maryland  and  two  smaller  ones  on  the  Eastern  Shore  (a  little  more 

9 
that  12,000  acres  total).   the  Jesuits  are  important  to  the 

history  of  Black  Catholics  because  they  did  provide  religious 

instruction  and  the  sacraments  to  their  slaves. 


8 

John  Carroll,  "Letter  to  Leonardo  Antonelli,  March  1, 
1785."  The  Papers  of  John  Carroll.  3  Vol.  ed.  Thomas  0.  Hanley, 
S.J.  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1976),  1:179. 
9 

Randall  M.  Miller,  ed.   Catholics  of  the  Old  South. 
(Macon,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1983),  p.  14. 
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"Maryland  was  the  only  Atlantic  colony  in  which 
the  Catholics  had  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
appeal  to  a  large  group  of  Negroes.   After  some 
opposition,  the  people  of  that  colony  early  met 
the  test  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all  regardless  of 
color.   The  first  priests  and  missionaries 
operating  in  maryland  regarded  it  their  duty 
to  enlighten  the  slaves.   As  the  instruction  of  the 
communicants  of  the  church  became  more  systematic 
to  make  their  preparation  adequate  to  the  proper 
understanding  of  the  church  doctrine,  some  sort 
of  instruction  of  the  Negroes  attached  to  these 
establishment  was  provided.   This  action  was  in 
keeping  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  first 
ordinance  of  the  Spanish  and  French  sovereigns 
and  later  the  Black  Codes  governing  the  bondsmen 
in  the  colonies  controlled  by  the  Latins."  10 

Br.  Joseph  Mobberly,  S.J.,  who  ran  a  Jesuit-owned  plantation  in 

rural  Maryland,  "made  much  of  the  Catholic  master's  obligation  to 

prepare  the  slaves  for  the  sacraments  and  to  encourage  them  to 

11 
their  devotional  lives."    It  would  seem  that  the  slaves  did 

respond  to  the  religious  gift  of  Catholicism  since  Southern 

12 
Maryland  remains  a  Black  Catholic  stronghold.    Blacks  of  the 

Catholic  community,  free  and  slave,  adapted  what  they  had  been 

taught  to  the  context  of  their  own  experience  of  life  in  all 

parts  of  the  country. 


10 

Carter  G.  Woodson,   The  History  of  the  Negro  Church 
(Washington,  D.C. :  The  Associated  Publishers,  1985),  p.  4. 
11 

R.  Emmett  Curran,  S.J.,  "Splendid  Poverty:  Jesuit 
Slaveholding  in  Maryland,  1805-1838:  Catholics  in  the  Old  South 
ed.  Randall  M.  Miller  and  John  L.  Wakelyn,  (Macon,  GA:  Mercer 
University  Press,  1983),  p.  126. 
12 

John  T.  Gillard,  S.S.J.  Colored  Catholics  in  the  United 
States.  (Baltimore:  Josephite  Press,  1941),  p.  100. 
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The  Black  Catholic  French  roots  are  found  in  a  segment  of  the 

country  that  did  not  become  part  of  the  United  States  until  1803. 

13 
This  was  an  area  governed  by  the  Code  Noir  (Black  Codes).     These 

laws  had  governed  slavery  in  the  French  world  since  their  promul- 
gation in  1724.   Here  the  Jesuits  and  the  Capuchins  ministered  to 
the  slaves  as  well  as  to  the  White  population.   As  was  the  case  in 
Maryland,  both  orders  owned  slaves.   The  Black  Catholic  world  of 
Louisiana  produced  a  unigue  marginal  community  called  'Creoles". 
The  French  segment  of  the  United  States  had  a  shortage  of  women  in 
colonies. 

"The  small  number  of  French  women  in  the  colony  at  its 
beginning  resulted  in  concubinage  between  the  male  popu- 
lation of  soldiers,  settlers,  merchants,  and  adventures 
who  flocked  to  the  colony  and  the  women,  mainly  Native 
Americans  and  slaves  of  African  descent.   The  interracial 
character  of  these  alliances,  especially  with  Blacks  re- 
sulted in  a  mixed  population  of  people  of  color.   In 
general,  this  population  was  free,  but  it  was  nonetheless 
bound  by  the  rules  of  racial  segregation. "14 

The  Creole  community  of  French  Louisiana  was  not  only  free  and 

Roman  Catholic,  but  was  part  of  the  slave  holding  population. 

While  the  mixed  racial  phenomenon  existed  in  Maryland  as  well  as 


13 

James  T.  Adams  ed.  Dictionary  of  American  History,  6  Vol. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1940),  1:407.   the  "Code" 
consisted  of  fifty-four  articles  which  fixed  the  legal  status  of 
Black  slaves  and  imposed  obligations  and  prohibitions  on  the 
masters.    The  legal  position  of  freed  or  free  Blacks  was  also 
defined.   This  is  to  be  distinguished  for  the  'Black  Codes'  of  the 
United  States  (1830-1865)  which  was  an  organized  system  of 
vagrancy  laws  that  levied   fines  against  unemployed  Negroes, 
prohibited  the  exercise  of  franchise,  and  prevented  them  from 
socializing  normally  with  White  people. 
14 

Cyprian  Davis,  p.  72. 
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other  parts  of  the  South,  the  Creole  society  created  a  unique 

ethnic  identity:   light-skinned,  French  and  Roman  Catholic.   "They 

constituted  a  recognized  and  self -perpetuating  third  caste  in  15 

antebellum  Louisiana. " 

"What  is  more  fundamental,  however,  is  their 
reality  racial  ambivalence  among  many  different 
segments  of  African  American  society,  and  the 
search  for  either  isolation  from  or  total 
acceptance  by  the  majority  population.   The 
acceptance  never  really  came,  and  the  isolation 
never  really  lasted;  but  what  did  come  was  a 
multilayered  African-American  experience  that 
made  'Blackness'  have  a  slightly  different  mean- 
ing for  each  respective  group. "16 

the  Creole  community  provided  an  active  Black  Catholic  community 

in  central  Louisiana  that  displayed  full  participation  in  the 

Catholic  experience.   The  Metoyer  family  of  Natchitoches  built 

17 
their  own  church  in  1829,  the  third  to  be  built  in  the  region. 

Though  a  mission  church  of  the  parish  of  St.  Francois  in 

Natchitoches,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  Black  Catholic  churches  in 

the  country.   The  Metoyer  story  reflects  the  intensity  of  the 

Catholic  awareness  that  was  characteristic  of  the  Black  Catholic 

community.   This  solid  foundation  of  the  Black  Catholic  community 

of  both  Maryland  and  Louisiana  was  enhanced  by  the  immigration  of 

the  Haitian  community  after  the  Haitian  Revolution  (1791). 


15 

Randall  M.  Miller,  p.  151. 
16 

Ibid,  p.  77. 
17 

Gary  B.  Mills,  "Piety  and  Prejudice:  A  Colored  Community 
in  the  Antebellum  South"  Catholics  of  the  Old  South  ed.  Randall 
M.    Miller  and  Jon  L.    Wakelyn,    (Macon,    GA:   Mercer  University  Press, 
1983),    p.    171-191.      See  also:    Cyprian  Davis,    p.    75-77. 
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Haitians  immigrated  to  both  Maryland  and  Louisiana.  But  they 

had  the  greatest  effect  on  the  social  life  of  Black  Catholics  in 

Baltimore.   The  entire  community  of  Baltimore  discovered  that  they 

had  in  their  midst  an  educated,  principled  and  deeply  religious 

group  of  'free  people  of  color'  who  arrived  on  these  shores  with  a 

sense  of  dignity  and  identity  equal  to  that  of  those  who  remained 

in  Haiti.   English-speaking  Baltimore  had  to  acknowledge  that  the 

French  Catholic  Baltimoreans  perceived  the  French-speaking  Blacks 

in  that  light.   These  Blacks  perceived  themselves  as  citizens  and 

contributors  to  the  society  and  the  nation. 

"The  real  significance  of  the  Baltimore  colored  refugees 
is  in  the  fact  that  they  kept  their  group  identity  and 
formed  a  separate  congregation.   Prior  to  their  coming, 
the  colored  Catholics  of  Baltimore  were  absorbed  in  the 
parish  churches  and  were  taken  for  granted. "18 

This  injection  of  'free  people  of  color'  not  only  changed  the 

attitudes  concerning  Black  Catholics,  but  gave  support  to  the 

Abolitionist  arguments.   Between  1810-1860,  the  slave  population 

19 
of  Baltimore  decreased  by  2,466   and  Baltimore  became  a  haven  for 

20 
free  Blacks.   Maryland  had  more  free  Blacks  than  any  state,   and 

any  of  them  were  Catholics.   Most  significant  among  its  contri- 


18 

John   T.    Gillard,    S.S.J. ,    p.  78. 
19 

Gary  L.  Browne.  Baltimore  in  the  Nation,  1789-1861  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1980),  p.  145.   The 
number  of  slaves  dropped  from  4,672  to  2,216. 
20 

James  Hennesey,  S.J.  American  Catholics:  A  History  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Community  in  the  United  States  ( New  York :  Oxford 
University  Press,  1981),  p.  144. 
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butions  to  Catholicism  was  the  first  Black  religious  community  in 

the  world:  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  Providence,  founded  by  four 

Haitian  women  in  1829.   The  Sisters  established  the  first  Black 

Catholic  academy  for  ' free  girls  of  color '  and  educated  many  of 

the  people  who  founded  schools  for  Blacks  in  the  antebellum 

period.   Best  estimates  place  the  Black  Catholic  community  at 

21 
100,000  persons  by  1860.    By  the  turn  of  the  century,  Black 

22 
Catholics  numbered  almost  200,000   and  had  called  five  'Negro 

Catholic  Congresses'  the  first  of  which  was  held  in  Washington, 

23 
D.C.  (1889).    The  twentieth-century  saw  Dr.  Thomas  Wyatt  Turner, 

a  Howard  University  botany  professor  and  founder  of  the  Federated 

Colored  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  as  principal   Black 

24 
Catholic  spokesperson.    In  addition,  ten  Black  priests,  four 

25 
from  Maryland,  were  ordained  between  1889  and  1930.   It  was  into 

this  Maryland  community  of  Black  Catholics  that  Fr.  John  Walter 

Bowman,  S.V.D.  was  born  and  raised. 


21 

Randall  Miller,  P.  151. 
22 

Christopher  Vecsey,  p.  335. 
23 

Michael  Novak,  ed.  Three  Catholic  Afro-American 
Congresses  (New  York:  Arno  Press,  1978).   See  also  Cyprian  Davis, 
O.S.B.,  P.  163-194. 
24 

Marilyn  Nickels.  Black  Catholic  Protest  and  the  Federated 
Colored  Catholics,  1917-1933:  Three  Perspectives  on  Racial  Justice 
(New  York:  Garland  Publishing,  1988).   See  also:  Cyprian  Davis, 
O.S.B.,  P.  214-215. 
25 

Stephen  J.  Ochs.  Desegregating  the  Altar:  The  Josephites 
and  the  Struggle  for  Black  Priest,  1871-1960  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1990),  p.  456. 


Fr.  JOHN  WALTER  BOWMAN,  S.V.D.:  1908-1992 
First  Black  Catholic  Chaplain  U.S.  Army  (1942-1946) 
His  Path  to  God's  Call 


John  Walter  Bowman  was  born  in  the  Anacostia  district  of 

Washington,  D.C.  on  March  16,  1908,  the  thirteenth  of  the  fourteen 

26 
children  of  Francis  and  Conelia  Bowman   He  was  baptized  on  April 

25,  1908  at  St.  Theresa's  Church.   This  devout  Black  Catholic 

family  was  part  of  the  founding  community  of  Out  Lady  of  Perpetual 

Help  parish  for  Blacks  on  Morris  Road  in  southeast  Washington. 

"John  grew  up  with  wholesome  exposure  to  Fathers  Schneeweis  and 

27 
Norman  Duquette"    He  served  as  altar  boy  for  Our  Lady  of 

Perpetual  Help  under  the  guidance  of  Fr.  Schneeweis.   At  the  age 

of  eleven,  he,  "conceived  the  desire  to  be  a  priest  like  his 

28 
saintly  pastor."    For  the  next  seven  years  Fr.  Schneeweis  gave 

John  special  catechetical  instructions.   In  1926,  after  his 

graduation  from  Armstrong  Technical  School  in  Washington,  he  was 

admitted  to  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  of  the  Divine  Word  Fathers  in 

Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi. 

St.  Augustine's  Seminary  was  another  one  of  the  many  firsts 

in  Black  Catholic  history.   Started  in  1913  as  a  boarding  school 

program  for  Black  boys  in  Greenville,  Mississippi  by  Fr.  Josef 


26 

Alfred  S.  Foley,  S.J.  God's  Men  of  Color:  the  Colored 
Catholic  Priest  of  the  United  States,  1854-1954.  (New  York: 
Farrar,  Straus  and  Co.,  1955),  p.  188. 
27 

Word  Vol.  11  (February,  1993):  3.   Fr.  Duquette  was 
Washington's  first  Black  priest. 
28 

Alfred  S.  Foley,  S.J.,  p.  188. 
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Stein,  the  program  received  permission  to  accept  students  for 

29 
formal  studies  for  the  priesthood  in  1919.     It  was  the  seminary 

that  accepted  Blacks  in  Arcadia. 

"It  was  desirable  to  bring  the  seminary  closer 
to  the  area  of  Louisiana,  where  there  were  more 
Black  Catholics  from  whom  most  of  the  vocations 
were  to  be  expected.   Previously  they  had  been 
afraid  to  buy  property  because  of  the  need  for 
money,  but  now  a  new  promoter  for  Black  vocations 
appeared  in  the  person  of  Fr.  E.  R.  Dyer,  rector 
of  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  Baltimore  and  he  wanted 
to  donate  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a  Black  and 
Native  American  fund.   With  the  general  recommendation 
tion  of  bishops  and  priest,  Fr.  Heick  finally 

purchased  land  right  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
Bay  St.  Louis,  Mississippi. "30 

The  move  to  establish  a  permanent  program  for  Black  candidates  for 

the  priesthood  elicited  a  diverse  response.   Several  bishops  of 

the  North  were  most  supportive.   Cardinal  Dougherty  of 

Philadelphia,  Archbishop  Curley  of  Baltimore  and  Bishop  Gunn  of 

Natchez  donated  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  recognition  of  which 

brought  many  small  donations.   The  local  Catholic  pastor  was 

delighted,  though  the  opinion  of  Black  Catholics  was  divided. 

"The  majority  of  them  were  happy  that  now  members 
of  their  own  race  could  be  priest.   But  many  spoke 
against  a  seminary  only  for  Blacks  because  they 
thought  that  segregation  which  they  complained  about 
in  public  life  and  which  they  were  trying  to  over- 
come, had  taken  over  the  education  of  priests  as 
well. "31 


29 

Michael  Meier,  S.V.D.  Divine  Word  Missionaries '  Black 
Apostolate  in  Southern  USA  (Rome:  Gregorian  University,  1961),  p. 
93-94. 
30 

Ibid,  p.  96-97. 
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The  doors  to  the  new  facility  opened  in  1923  with  Bishop  Gunn 

presiding  over  the  dedication.   In  March  1925,  the  Apostolic 

Delegate  visited  the  school .   The  following  year  John  Walter 

Bowman  made  the  journey  from  Washington,  D.C.  to  the  newly 

established  seminary  for  Black  students. 

As  a  seminarian,  John  developed  skills  as  a  journalist.   He 

wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  the  St.  Augustine's  Messenger,  the 

school  magazine.   His  articles  focused  on  the  analysis  of  the 

social  and  religious  condition  of  Blacks  in  America.   He  developed 

insightful  reflections  on  the  spiritual,  political,  economic  and 

interracial  aspects  of  Black  life.   His  special  interest  was  the 

relationship  of  Blacks  and  Whites.   His  articles  regularly 

explored  the  role  of  interracial  councils  in  bettering  these 

32 
relationships.    Writing  provided  the  opportunity  for  John  to 

share  the  many  things  he  came  to  understand  during  his  initial 

studies  at  St.  Augustine's  Seminary. 

By  1931  John  Bowman  had  finished  the  first  phase  of  his 

studies  for  the  priesthood  and  transferred  to  the  Divine  Word 

Fathers'  novitiate  in  East  Troy  ,  Wisconsin.   He  took  vows  on 

August  15,  1933  an  returned  to  Bay  St.  Louis  as  a  member  of  the 

Divine  Word  Fathers  community  to  complete  his  studies  for  the 

priesthood.   His  interest  in  writing  did  not  cease.   In  1938,  he 
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published  an  article  presenting  a  'Negro-centric'  approach  to 

Catholic  Action.   Later  he  wrote  a  second  reflecting  on  the 

'unchurched'  Blacks  in  the  country. 

Finally,  on  January  6,  1939  he  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church  by  Bishop  Richard  Gerow  of  Natchez -Jackson. 

33 
that  summer  he  was  sent  to  his  first  assignment,  Duson,  Louisiana. 

After  two  years  in  Duson,  Fr.  John  Bowman,  was  assigned  to 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  Church  in  Lafayette,  Louisiana.   Though  a 

Maryland  Black  Catholic,  he  came  to  appreciate  and  admire  the 

Creole  community  of  western  Louisiana.   "The  intimate  portrait  he 

draws  of  the  genuinely  Catholic  culture,  their  calm  and  subdued 

charity,  and  their  generous  spirit  of  hospitality  and  cooperation 

in  their  generous  spirit  of  hospitality  and  cooperation  in  their 

34 
peaceful  semi-rural  communities",   assures  a  reader  of  his 

later  writings  in  the  St.  Augustine's  Messenger  that  the  pastor 

had  a  sincere  interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare.   He  attended 

government  sponsored  agricultural  conferences,  and  assisted  in 

outlying  missions  in  the  Lafayette  area,  eventually  building  a 

church  in  Mouton  Switch.   Fr.  Bowman  attended  all  meetings  and 

activities  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  his  people.   It  was  just 

such  a  meeting  that  brought  him  to  service  in  the  United  States 

Army. 
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THE  ARMY  CHAPLAIN:   THE  BLACK  PRIEST 

"My  involvement  with  the  Military  Forces  grew 
out  of  a  June  1942  meeting  in  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Mississippi  with  Bishop  Jules  Jeanmard  of 
Lafayette,  Louisiana,  Bishop  O'Hara,  C.S.C., 
[the]  Military  Delegate  of  the  Armed  Forces 
later  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  and 
my  own  Provincial  Superior,  [Fr.]  Joseph  F. 
Eckert,  S.V.D.  I  do  not  know  what  was  the 
occasion  that  brought  them  together.   However, 
the  92nd  Infantry  Division  the  old  Buffalo 
Buffalo  Division,  was  soon  to  be  re-activated 
and  apparently  Bishop  O'Hara  requested  a  Black 
Catholic  Priest  to  serve  that  Division  since 
the  enlisted  personnel  would  be  Black.   They 
reached  an  agreement  and  shortly  thereafter, 
I  was  approached  through  my  local  superior  in 
in  the  Lafayette  Diocese  for  the  job.   I  accept- 
ed the  challenge."  35 

CH  (2Lt)  John  Walter  Bowman  was  the  first  Black  Catholic 

36 
Priest  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Army.    Fr.  Bowman  was 

commissioned  before  Fr.  William  C.  Grau,  a  priest  of  the  diocese 

of  Buffalo,  New  York  who  was  ordained  in  1934.   Though  born  in 

Cleveland,  Ohio  the  bishop,  due  to  fear  for  his  safety,  refused  to 

ordain  him  for  Cleveland  diocese.   Bishop  Duffy  of  Buffalo 

accepted  him  into  his  diocese.   Fr.  Grau  had  received  his  S.T.L. 

(licentiate  in  sacred  theology)  from  the  Gregorian  University  in 

Roman  and  was  fluent  in  German,  French  and  Italian.   He  served 

with  the  92nd  division  in  the  European  theater,  in  a  unit  that  was 
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93  per  cent  non-Catholic. 

"Though  the  bishops  had  searched  for  a  Black  priest  primarily 

because  they  wanted  one  to  ministers  to  Black  Catholics  in  the 

service,  Bowmen  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  93rd  Division 

serving  Protestants,  since  it  had  a  Catholic  population  of  only 

38 
two  per  cent."    Chaplain  Bowman's  career  began  with  the 

Chaplains  school  training  in  1942.   He  recalled, 

"My  first  orders  from  the  War  Department  stipu- 
lated that  I  should  proceed  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
reporting  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Chap- 
lains 's  School,  Harvard  University  for  temporary 
duty;  four  weeks  thence  to  report  to  [the]  command- 
ing general  of  [the]  92nd  Division,  Ft.  McClellan, 
Alabama  for  duty  upon  activation  of  the  Division. 
Accordingly,  I  took  the  course  and  graduated  on 
September  5,  1942."  39 

The  St.  Augustine's  Messenger  records  the  visit  of  Lieutenant  John 

Walter  Bowman  from  his  post  at  Ft.  McClellan,  Alabama  in  April, 

40 
1943.    But  as  Fr.  Bowman  noted,  his  tour  lasted  less  than  a  year 

with  the  92nd  Infantry  Division,  "which  was  in  the  throes  of 

41 
preparation  for  overseas  duty. "    The  93rd  Infantry  was  the  first 

of  two  all-Black  divisions  of  World  War  II.   It  was  activated  in 
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42 
the  spring  of  1942  at  Ft.  Huachuca,  Arizona.    Chaplain  Bowman  was 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  before  the  division  departed  for 

the  War  Zone.   He  sailed  with  them  shortly  thereafter  t  the 

Southwest  Pacific  Theatre  of  Operations.   He  shared  the  entire 

fortune  of  the  93rd  Division:  the  beach-head  into  the  'Canal',  the 

Solomon  Islands,  New  Guinea  and  Morotai,  Netherlands  East  Indies. 

During  the  Campaigns,  Ch.  Bowman  ministered  to  both  the  White  and 

Black  units  in  the  division.   He  also  found  the  time  to  minister 

to  the  natives  of  New  Guinea,  where  some  of  his  Divine  Word 

Fathers  were  stationed. 

Black  soldiers  served  in  both  the  Pacific  and  European 

Theaters.   More  Blacks  served  in  World  War  II  than  in  World  War  I, 

but  the  type  of  service  was  initially  the  same. 

"For  Negro  America,  World  War  I  was  a  traumatic 
experience.   The  treatment  of  Negro  officers  was 
shameful.   Negro  soldiers  were  repeatedly  humili- 
ated.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  trained  for 
combat  were  forced  into  labor  battalions  and 
assigned  menial  chores.   Throughout  the  war 
there  were  ugly  conflicts  between  Negro  and  White 
soldiers,  and  Negro  soldiers  and  White  civilians."  43 

the  93rd  Division  was  sent  to  Hollandia  in  New  Guinea.   Their 

services  experience  was  painful;  a  heavy  price  was  paid  because  of 

the  ' negrophobia '  of  American's  White  soldiers. 
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"The  soldiers  of  the  all-black  93rd  Infantry 
Division  built  and  cleaned  latrines,  maintained 
ammunition  dumps  (where  accidental  explosions 
accounted  for  most  of  the  Black  fatalities  in  the 
Pacific),  worked  as  stevedores  at  bayside  docks 
and  manned  warehouses  stuffed  with  mountains  of 
supplies  needed  for  the  war. "44 

The  military  services  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  racial 

policies  on  their  own.   They  merely  reflected  the  national 

attitude  concerning  race  at  the  time.   "During  World  War  II  Negro 

Negro  army  strength  reached  a  total  of  700,304  members.   This 

figure  included  4,743  officers  and  4,003  Wacs,  410  Medical 

officers,  318  nurses  and  143  chaplains,  plus  the  remaining 

45 
personally  in  all  parts  of  the  world."    The  93rd  Division  was 

actually  never  assembled  as  a  division.   Some  of  the  members  of 

the  unit  attached  to  the  25th  Regimental  Combat  Team  and  the  24th 

46 
Infantry  saw  action,    but  most  did  the  menial  task.   Chaplain 

Bowman  recalled, 

"Because  of  the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the 
war,  the  division  was  split  up  and  assumed  Island 
commands  when  we  arrived  overseas.   As  Division 
Catholic  Chaplain,  I  was  required  to  visit  my  men 
wherever  they  happened  to  be  and  so  I  traveled  by 
plane  to  minister  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs 
of  my  men  on  widely  scattered  islands.   Not  all 
these  trips  were  pleasant  and  some  were  fraught 
with  danger.   One  stands  out  in  my  memory,  when 
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I  accompanied  our  Provost  Marshall  who  was  ordered 
to  carry  out  an  execution  hanging.   This  phase  of  my 
work  carried  me  to  many  islands."  47 

Few  Black  soldiers  of  the  93rd  complained;  most  kept  their 

personal  feelings  to  themselves  and  followed  orders  of  officers. 

According  to  Fr.  Bowman, 

"In  the  93rd  Division  the  enlisted  personnel  were 
Black,  but  the  officers  personnel  was  mixed  about 
50/50.   Roughly  2%  of  the  enlisted  were  Catholic 
while  the  officer  personnel  had  a  much  higher 
percentage."  48 

To  their  credit,  the  Division  made  a  good  record  for  itself,  doing 

the  menial  task  the  army  assigned-  consistent,  hard  work  in  the 

hot  tropical  sun.   No  Black  soldier  received  a  Medal  of  Honor  in 

the  United  States  Army  during  World  War  II.   Defence  Secretary 

Frank  Carlucci  initiated  a  review  of  the  records  of  decorated 

Black  servicemen  during  the  campaigns  to  determine  whether  or  not 

racial  discrimination  had  played  a  role  in  this  outcome.   Defence 

49 
Secretary  Cheaney  had  the  research  continued.     Numerous  other 

decorations  were  given  to  Black  soldiers  in  the  field.   CH  (MAJ) 

John  Walter  Bowman  was  one  of  these.   He  was  the  first  to  be 

awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for  meritorious  achievements  in  the 

military  operations  of  the  South  Pacific.   It  reads: 

"Chaplain  Bowman,  the  only  Catholic  Chaplain  in  the 
Infantry  Division,  travelled  by  plane  to  minister  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  the  Catholic  men  on 
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the  widely  scattered  islands;  to  wit:  Guadal- 
canal, British  Solomon  Islands,  Sterling  Island, 
Treasury  Group,  Finschafen,  New  Guinea,  and 
Hollandia,  Dutch  New  Guinea.   he  was  unflag- 
ging in  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  minister- 
ing to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs,  and 
bolstering  the  morale  of  his  troops.   He  was 
active  in  Allied  contacts,  saying  Mass  and 
preaching  to  Allied  Forces.   Whenever  possible, 
he  ministered  to  the  natives  on  the  islands  of 
Guadalcanal,  Sterling  Island  and  Hollandia 
Island  and  Hollandia.   He  constructed  Chapels 
for  Division  Headquarters  that  served  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths,  and  proved 
an  example  for  other  chaplain  to  follow. 
During  this  entire  tour  of  duty  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ,  Chaplain  Bowman  displayed  courage 
and  unusual  effectiveness  in  lifting  the  moral 
standards  of  his  men.   These  achievements 
reflected  honor  and  esteem  on  the  Chaplain's 
Corps  and  were  in  in  accordance  with  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  United  States  Military 
Service."  50 

In  January,  1946   Chaplain  Bowman  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 

major,  just  prior  to  his  return  to  the  United  States.   At  this 

point  the  second  phase  of  his  military  career  began.   He  received 

a  hero's  welcome  both  at  his  home  parish,  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 

Help  in  Washington  and  among  his  brothers  of  the  Society  of  the 

Divine  Word.   On  April  11,  1946  he  addressed  the  seminarians, 

priests,  brothers  and  guests  at  his  Alma  Mater,  t.  Augustine's 

Seminary  in  Bay  St.  Louis.  "His  talk,  every  minute  of  which  was 

interesting,  lasted  for  two  hours.   Everyone  felt  that  what  was 

said  was  only  a  fraction  of  Father's  diverse  experience  in  the 

51 
South  Pacific  theater  from  Guadalcanal  to  the  Philippines." 
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For  the  next  three  years,  Fr.  John  Bowman  was  seen  in  his  uniform 

at  Black  missions  and  churches  throughout  the  country.   He  gave 

missions,  sermons,  revivals,  and  lectures  from  one  end  of  the 

country  to  the  other.   He  represented  both  the  Black  soldier  and 

the  Catholic  Chaplains  in  the  war.   He  made  people  proud  of  the 

Black  American  soldier,  though  he  was  no  longer  a  soldier.   Fr. 

Bowman  remembered, 

"I  was  separated  from  the  service  on  April  27,  1946 
The  certificate  of  service  given  at  the  Separation 
Center,  Ft.  George  G.  Meade,  Maryland,  lists  the 
time  of  service  from  August  8,  1942  to  April  27, 
1946."  52 
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LET  THE  STORY  BE  TOLD 

The  history  of  the  Black  community  in  the  United  States  remains 
an  incomplete  story.   But  the  history  of  the  Black  Catholic 
community  in  the  United  States  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  untold 
story.   The  twentieth  century  has  produced  several  chapters  to 
begin  the  process:   The  Catholic  Church  and  the  American  Negro 
(1929),  and  Colored  Catholics  in  the  United  States  (1941)  by  Fr. 
John  T.  Gillard,  S.S.J. ,  who  pioneered  the  field;  God's  Men  of 
Color  (1955),  by  Fr.  Albert  Foley,  S.J.  who  gave  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  Black  priest  from  the  firsts  to  the  mid-twentieth 
century;  The  American  Catholic  Church  and  the  Negro  Problem  in  the 
XVIII-XIX  Centuries  (1974),  by  Maria  Caravalgios  who  presents 
the  Black  community,  and  not  the  church  response,  as  the  problem; 
Desegregating  the  Altar:  The  Josephites  and  the  Struggle  for  Black 
Priest,  1871-1960  (1990),  by  Stephen  Ochs  who  provided  a  study  of 
Blacks'  experience  in  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood;  and   The 
History  of  the  Black  Catholics  in  the  United  States  (1990)  by  Fr. 
Cyprian  Davis,  O.S.B.  who  offered  the  first  survey  of  the  Black 
Catholic  experience.  Fr.  Davis  is  the  only  major  work  that 
addresses  the  contributions  as  well  as  the  struggles  of  a 
cross-section  of  the  American  Black  Catholic  community,  religious 
and  lay. 

Fr.  Bowman's  story  is  a  record  of  an  American  Black  Catholic 
who  achieved  a  first.   Prior  to  his  service  in  the  Army,  few 
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Blacks  had  entered  the  officer's  corps,  and  Black  chaplains  has 

served  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  century.   None  were  Catholic-  by 

1942  the  American  Catholic  Church  had  not  ordained  50  Black 

priest,  diocesan  and  religious.   None  of  these  had  served  the 

troops.   Fr.  Bowman's  pioneering  marked  a  new  phase  of  the  Black 

Catholic  experience  and  offered  a  Catholic  presence  to  the  Black's 

spirit  of  the  day. 

"Frustration,  cynicism,  despair,  and  occasionally 
hope  are  words  that  describe  the  mood  of  Black 
America  on  the  home  front  in  World  War  II,  and  ir 
has  been  said  that  although  a  job  was  of  first 
importance  to  the  Black  civilian,  he  felt  the 
soldier's  hardship  more  keenly  than  his  own.   The 
Black  newspapers,  their  combined  circulation  now 
more  than  a  million,  gave  a  voice  to  both  the 
frustration  and  the  hope  as  they  pressed  constantly 
for  fairness  both  to  workers  and  to  soldiers."  53 

The  Black  hope  was  that  this  war  would  make  a  difference. 

World  War  II  re-confirmed  for  Blacks  that  fighting  for  one's 

country  actually  brought  them  no  closer  to  full  citizenship.   The 

annals  of  the  war  resonate  with  incidents  of  rejection, 

degradation  and  negative  propaganda.   Mary  Motley  notes, 

"Records  of  congressional  hearings  concerning 
proposed  amendments  to  the  1940   selective  service 
act  show  unmistakably  that  both  the  House  and  Senate 
resisted  full  and  equitable  training  and  opportu- 
nities for  Blacks  in  the  Armed  Forces .  ...  The 
superior  performances  of  some  combat  units  hastily 
integrated  in  emergencies  were  duly  noted  by  Allied 
Headquarters;  nonetheless,  the  units  were  dis- 
solved at  the  war's  end."  54 
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The  dissatisfaction  and  frustration  among  Blacks  within  and 

outside  of  the  military  structure  received  little  or  no  coverage 

in  the  White  press.   The  Black  press  on  the  other  hand  was  blamed 

for  the  unrest  and  concern  by  the  Federal  Government,  while 

efforts  were  made  to  invalidate  their  reports.  "The  Black  press 

55 
was  banned  from  military  posts  till  1943"     Separated  from  the 

press  and  any  other  means  to  public  media,  Blacks  were  kept 

invisible  in  the  war  effort  on  the  home  front  and  vulnerable  on 

the  front  lines.   One  serviceman  recalled  a  not  uncommon 

situation  of  conflict  with  a  White  officer  within  the  unit. 

"A  steward's  mate  named  Smitty  broke  officer's 
jaw  for  referring  to  him  with  this  word  [nigger] . 
Were  they  embarrassed  when  Smitty  was  brought  up 
on  charges!   Smitty  was  wearing  all  of  his  ribbons 
earned:  6  major  campaigns,  two  medals,  the  purple 
heart,  two  ships  shot  out  from  under  him.   He  spent 
6  days  in  the  Pacific  floating  around  on  a  life 
raft.   The  charges  were  dropped,  but  Smitty  was 
put  on  the  first  ship  going  back  to  the  war  zone. 
Justice?   I'm  glad  to  say  Smitty  survived  the  war. "56 

The  importance  of  this  and  other  incidents  is  that  they  enflesh 

the  lived  in  environment  in  which  Fr.  John  Bowman  served.   In  the 

eyes  of  many  Black  soldiers,  they  fought  a  war  on  two  fronts,  one 

against  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  and  the  other 

against  the  enemy  on  their  own  side  of  the  line.   To  enhance  the 

morale  of  soldiers  in  these  circumstances  was  a  yoman/s  job.   The 
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respect  and  honor  given  Fr.  Bowman  suggests  that  he  was  able  to 

assist  men  of  the  93rd  Division  in  doing  more  than  merely  survive. 

The  citation  for  his  Bronze  star, 

"Applauding  both  his  energetic  construction  of 
interdenominational  chapels,  and  his  courage 
in  attempting  to  raise  the  moral  standards  of  his 
men,  it  concluded  by  saying  that  John  Walter 
Bowman  had  set  an  example  for  other  chaplains  to 
follow."  57 

His  influence  was  greater  than  that,  however.   According  to  the 

tradition  among  Father  Bowman's  community  of  the  Society  of  the 

Divine  Word,  the  natives  of  Guadalcanal  changed  a  song  about  him, 

"To  this  day,  we  sing  about  him, 
The  brave  priest  from  America 
From  Sun  rise  to  Sun  set, 
We  ask  God  to  make  him  strong 
This  priest  from  America. 

Only  America  is  strong  and  true 
They  are  good  at  the  fighting 
All  over  the  world.   America  is 
Good,  its  people  work  all  day 
and  they  are  strong. 

Kill  all  our  enemies,  let  not  one 
live  on  Guadalcanal,  but  let  all 
The  Natives  live. 

We  are  happy  and  sing  to  them  all. 
We  pray  for  them  to  God  to  lift 
them  up  General,  Captain,  Priest 
and  Soldiers.   They  march  from 
Sun  rise  to  Sun  set."   58 
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At  the  end  of  the  war,  Fr.  Bowman  was  willing  to  remain  and 

continue  to  serve  the  men  of  the  U.S.  Army,  but  his  superiors  said 

'No'.-  Fr.  Bowman  knew  the  need  of  many  of  the  service  men,  given 

their  experience  on  their  own  side  of  the  line.   Many  service  men 

agreed  with  the  viewpoint  of  the  man  who  said: 

"If  I  had  it  to  do  all  over  again,  or  if  I  had 

to  do  it  today,   for  what  "they"  call  "our 

democracy",  I  would  not  go  in.   I  would  go  to 

jail  first.   Remember  the  saying,  'I'd  drink 

muddy  water'?   Well  baby,  believe  me,  I'd  drink 

muddy  water  before  I  would  enter  the  Armed 

Forces  on  my  homeland.   I've  been  that  route  once 

and  you  made  me  recall  what  a  lousy  deal  it  was 

for  Blacks.   I  can  find  no  reason  to  make  me  want 

to  take  up  arms  to  save  democracy.   What  democracy? "59 

Other  soldiers,  however  remained  in  the  ranks  of  the  military.   CH 

(MAJ)  John  Walter  Bowman  knew  that  they  would  need  a  chaplain  who 

had  made  that  journey  with  them  and  knew  their  history.   But  other 

challenges  were  in  store  for  him. 


CONCLUSION 


Mary  Motley  in  her  reflections  on  the  93rd  Infantry 
Division  almost  applogizes  for  grouping  them  with  others  who 
served  in  the  Pacific.   Yet  fifteen  years  ago,  there  was  little  or 
no  material  available  on  the  Blacks  who  served  in  the  Pacific  or 
the  European  theaters.   They  were  and  have  been  until  recently 
"Invisible  Soldiers"   This  was  no  less  true  of  Fr.  John  Walter 
Bowman,  S.V.D.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word, 
a  missionary  priest.   He  moved  being  of  service  in  a  small  town  in 
southwest  Louisiana  to  becoming  the  first  Black  Catholic  Chaplain 
in  the  United  States  Army.   His  Catholic  roots  were  deep;  as  was 
his  reflective  expressions  of  the  Black  American  experience. 
He  traveled  the  Pacific  and  became  a  legend  among  the  Natives  of 
those  islands.   He  was  a  simple  young  Black  priest  who  became  the 
Lord's  instrument  in  the  military  arena. 

John  Walter  Bowman's  story  is  not  just  a  military  story;  not 
just  a  Divine  Word  Father's  story;  not  just  a  Catholic  story;  not 
just  a  Black  story.   It  is  the  story  of  the  realization  of  one 
aspect  of  the  American  Dream.   It  is  the  story  of  the  privilege  of 
serving;  of  serving  a  people  who  wanted  to  contribute,  but  were 
limited  in  their  opportunities  to  do  so  and  then  harassed  for  not 
being  able.  The  story  of  CH  (MAJ)  John  Walter  Bowman  is  the  story 
of  a  Black  Man  of  God  who  willing  served  all  of  God's  people  in 
the  worst  of  times  for  a  Black  man  to  serve.   As  the  stories  of 
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World  War  II  are  being  told,  the  chaplaincy  should  not  forget  that 
of  the  Catholic  Division  Chaplain  of  the  93rd  Infantry  Division. 
For  he  was  their  first. 
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Father  John  Bowman,  SVD 
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